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able to hear each other bawl for the roaring of the wind, we
went in spite of it to the north side of the third hill, pluck-
ing cloud-berries in full ripe fruit. They seem to like the
quartz and a full northern blast."

But feats of this kind could not be so lightly performed
by a veteran of sixty-six as they had been one-and-thirty
years before, when Sedgwick and he scoured these same grey
bare hills. The next day the indomitable geologist became
a somewhat despondent invalid, chronicling the changes of
his pulse instead of the strike and joints of the quartz-
rock.

During the leisurely journey southward by Dunrobin
and Dingwall to Inverness, and thence by Elgin and Aber-
deen into Forfarshire, Murchison's chief employment, besides
visiting old friends, consisted in looking after every section
of Old Eed Sandstone he could meet with. He had resolved
to attempt to get that system of rocks in the north of Scot-
land into definite order. What measure of success he
obtained was shown in the elaborate memoir which he
afterwards laid before the Geological Society.1

The visits he paid almost always combined a little, some-
times a good deal, of geology. Thus when at Eossie Priory,
the charming residence of Lord Kinnaird in the Carse of
Gowrie, he set out with a party to see the famous sandstone
of Dura Den, and compare it with the pale sandstones of
Dunnet Head, Hoy, and other scenes of his recent tour in
the north. This sandstone has been long celebrated for the
abundance of its fossil fishes. In certain layers of the rock,
indeed, these relics lie so thickly strewn on each other, and so
entire, as to show that the animals must have met a sudden

1 Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xv. p. 353.he piles of loose quartz-rock, and leading our ponies, un-ental gneiss of' Scotland.cally
